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down the stairs as softly as he had gone up, and taking a lantern from one of the conspirators, went into the lower room to see for himself if everything was prepared. This room was full of casks of powder, and a fuse was all laid, needing only the spark to communicate its flame to the volcano. Bothwell thereupon retired to the end of the garden, with Balfour, David, Chambers, and three or four others, leaving one man to set fire to the fuse. An instant later this man joined them.
Some anxious moments ensued, during which the conspirators gazed at each other in silence, as if they were afraid of the sound of their own voices. At last, as the explosion did not materialize, Bothwell turned impatiently to the man who was to have lighted the fuse, and reproached him for having failed to do it, doubtless because he was afraid. He assured his master that everything was certainly all right, and when Both-well, in his impatience, started to go back to the house and make sure, he offered to return, himself, and ( see what the trouble was. He did actually go all the way back to the pavilion, looked through a sort of air-hole, and saw that the fuse was still burning. He ran back at full speed to Bothwell and the others, and was just motioning to them that all was well when there was a terrible detonation, the pavilion seemed to rise bodily in the air, and the city and the bay were illuminated with a brilliancy surpassing that of the brightest noon-day. Then everything became blacker than before, and the silence was broken only by the falling of stones and timbers as thick as hailstones in a tempest.
The next day they found the King's body in a neighboring garden: it was protected from the action of the fire by the mattresses upon which he was lying: he had thrown himself upon his bed in dressing gown and